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Plaited Hat Making in Highland Ecuador, 
in Others’ Words, Panama Hats 


120 


Ann Pollard Rowe and Lynn A. Meisch 


The beautiful but misnamed “Panama hats” are 
actually made primarily in Ecuador. They have 
been a major export of Ecuador since at least the 
early nineteenth century, although the origins 
of the industry are obscure. The hats were 
first made on the coast, where the source plant 
grows, around Montecristi and Jipijapa, in Manabi 
province. For example, William Stevenson, who 
was in Ecuador in 1808, reports that “many 
thousands” of hats were made annually by 
“indians” around Jipijapa.' Around 1845, officials 
in Cuenca and in Azogues in southern Cafar 
province brought people from Manabi to teach 
hat making (map 1). 
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The misnomer probably derives from the 
fact that the hats were shipped through Panama 
on their way to Europe and North America.’ In 
the mid-nineteenth century, Ecuador exported 
more than 220,000 hats annually.’ Export has 
fluctuated in the twentieth century between 
highs of approximately 412,000 dozen in 1946 
and 418,000 dozen in 1977 to lows of 252,000 
dozen in 1952 and 157,000 in 1972. By 2000 
production was down dramatically on account 
of El Niño and competition from less expensive 
Chinese imitations.’ The hats are also worn in 
Azuay and southern Cañar by cholo men and 
women, and by some Saraguros in Loja as well 
(fig. 1, see also fig. 8)” The people who make 
the hats in southern Cañar and Azuay are cholos, 
of intermediate socioeconomic status between 
indigenous people and whites. They speak 


Fig. 1. Selling leaves for 
hatmaking in the Azogues 
market, southern Cañar 
province. Two of the 
vendors wear finished 
hats. Slide by Laura M 
Miller, 1992 


Spanish so the terminology used both here and 
on the coast is Spanish. 

The material used is the immature leaf of a 
shrubby relative of the palm, native to tropical 
America, identified in all the sources as Carludovica 
palmata Ruiz et Pavõn (family Cyclanthaceae). 
Although not really a palm, the large leaves are 
deeply divided toward the stem into numerous 
narrow sections. The plant grows primarily on 
the western slopes of hills near the Ecuadorian 
coast, mainly in the provinces of Guayas and 
Manabi.* In Ecuador, the material is called paja 
toguilla. Paja is the Spanish word for “straw,” 
while toquilla is the diminutive of toca, headdress, 
now usually meaning a hood or bonnet. 

Similar hats are made from the same mater- 
ial (called iraca) in the department of Nariño in 
southern Colombia, where the industry was 
apparently introduced in the mid-nineteenth 
century.* Similar hats, again of the same material 
(called paja toquilla or bombonaje), are also made 
and worn in northern Peru." Some hats are also 
made on the Yucatan Peninsula of Mexico, where 
the material is called jipi" and in lowland Bolivia, 
where it is called jipijapa,” suggesting Ecuadorian 
origin. No name is well established in English 
(the term “Panama hat plant” is sometimes found), 
but jipijapa seems the most appropriate of those 
available. 

The technigue used for the Ecuadorian hats 
yields a much lighter and more flexible structure 
than the common European technique of mak- 
ing hats by sewing a long strip of braided grain 
straw into a spiral. The Ecuadorian hats are made 
by interlacing (or plaiting) the leaf strands, begin- 
ning in the center of the crown and working 
outward. The diagonally interlaced structure 
(also found in some Ecuadorian baskets) is 
less unusual than its radial construction. This 
technique is not mentioned in Bignia Kuoni's 
valuable 1981 book on Spanish basketry. It may 
therefore derive from an indigenous source, 
though because of poor preservation conditions 
on the coast, there is no archaeological evidence.” 
The shape of the hats, however, is European. 

The harvest and processing of the leaves on 
the coast is described by various sources, includ- 
ing French anthropologist Paul Rivet (1907), 
American journalist Tom Miller (1986, 2000), 
Ecuadorian scholar María Leonor Aguilar de 
Tamariz (1988), and French journalist Martine 
Buchet (n.d. [1995]).* The variations in detail 
among these sources are presumably attributable 
to individual and regional preferences. 

In the town of Febres Cordero in Guayas 


province, visited by Miller, the fields belong to 
the community and are apportioned to individ- 
ual families annually. The plant has a stalk that 
is 2to 3 meters (6-10 feet) tall, with leaves 60 to 90 
centimeters (2-3 feet) long, fanning out from the 
top, and it reguires little or no cultivation. The 
men (called pajeros) use a machete to cut the 
unopened leaves, still in their green casing, just 
above the point where they connect to the trunk. 
The shoots (cogollo) are about a meter (yard) long 
and 0.5 to 1 centimeter (4-4 inch) in diameter. 
Rivet notes that the leaflets of shoots growing 
underneath others are longer and whiter. 
Bundles of forty or fifty shoots are tied together 
with leaves and carried back to town either on 
pack mules or by the men on their backs, or by 
truck if there is a road nearby.” 

The next step is to peel off the casing, freeing 
the many thin light-colored leaflets. Rivet also 
notes that the outer and center leaflets are unus- 
able and therefore are removed. Miller watched 
the pajero use his fingernail to strip away the 
vein, spine, and coarse edge of each leaflet." A 
different female worker may also do this job. The 
worker may use a needle or awl instead of his or 
her fingernail. An awl has a steel point on a 
wooden handle, but another journalist describes 
a tool made from the jawbone of a deer.” The 
cuts are made from base to tip. 

Then the leaves are boiled for 20 to 30 min- 
utes, traditionally in an earthenware pot, accord- 
ing to Aguilar. They are shaken to remove the 
water and then hung over a clothesline to dry“ or 
laid out under the house. As it dries, each leaflet 
curls up on itself from both sides, yielding a long 
cylinder. The worker has to take care that the 
leaflets are not exposed to direct sunlight and 
that the strips do not stick to each other during 
the drying process, which takes at least a day. 

Additional treatment may be given to mate- 
rial destined for the finest hats. Aguilar describes 
a process of heating the leaves over a fire and 
rubbing them to break off any damaged parts. 
Both Buchet and Miller note that the leaflets may 
be split into narrower strips, then boiled and 
dried again. 

Rivet notes that the green leaves may be 
bleached by exposure to the sun at the end of the 
day or by boiling them with lemon juice in the 
water. Buchet describes placing the leaves on a 
clay slab over a brazier in which sulfur is burned 
for an hour or two to bleach them, after which 
they are washed again. 

After they have been dried, the leaves des- 
tined for the highlands are bundled into large 
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sacks (bultos) and trucked to Guayaguil, where 
they are sold to a wholesaler. From Guayaguil, 
the material is taken to a warehouse in Cuenca, 
where itis sorted into three grades. From there it 
is trucked to the weekly markets in Azuay and 
Cañar, where the bultos are broken up and sold to 
the individual hat makers. The material is sold by 
the tallo, multiple strands attached to a common 
stem (fig. 1). Each stem has an average of 28 
leaflets, 55 to 60 centimeters (22—24 inches) long, 
up toa maximum of 75 centimeters (29 / inches). 
Rivet says that about 8 centimeters (3 inches) at 
the tip and 5 centimeters (2 inches) at the butt 
end are removed before the hat is started. Five 
stems are enough to weave one coarse hat; ten 
or more are needed for a fine hat.” 

Both males and females make hats. Lynn 
Meisch documented hat making in 1979 at the 


Fig. 2. Starting a hat with four pieces of leaf, eight spokes 
Azogues market, southern Cañar market. Slide by 
Laura M. Miller, 1992 
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home of Dolores Peläez and Abel Rodas in 
Chordeleg, Azuay province (east of Cuenca), 
but other hatmakers in the area use a similar 
process.” The hat is started at the center of 
the crown (plantilla), and most hatmakers use 
multiples of four elements, interlacing each other 
at right angles (figs. 2, 3A).” After the initial inter- 
lacement, alternate elements are bent in a clock- 
wise direction and the remaining elements in a 
counterclockwise direction, so that the elements 
in opposing directions can be interlaced with 
each other to make a disk. 

The work is done in a circle, with every 
other element bent under the two next to it, 
producing over-two, under-two interlacing in 
diagonal (twill) alignment. The circle is worked 
clockwise (la vuelta, circuit), then counterclock- 
wise.” After a round is completed the strands are 
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Fig. 3. Interlacing in plaited hats: A. Typical start 

B. Addition of folded elements to the brim 
Drawings by Louise O'Sullivan based on diagrams 
by Ann Pollard Rowe 


pulled tight in the opposite direction (also called 
la vuelta). Some hats have areas of openwork, 
made by crossing or twisting the strands, with 
the half twists separated by areas of plain (over- 
one, under-one) interlacing. 

Atintervals, more strands are added by being 
laid between existing strands and then inter- 
laced. The strands are added regularly in a circle, 
the same number trending clockwise as counter- 
clockwise, so that the diameter of the hat is 
uniform. These circles of added elements are 
called engire” and their number is a convenient 
way of gauging the fineness of a hat. An ordinary 
hat may have four rows of additions near the 
beginning and another near the edge of the top, 
but fine hats have more. These rows can have 
new strands added as often as every other strand 
going in the same direction. The ends of the new 
strands stick out on the inside of the hat and are 


Fig. 4. Supporting the start of a hat on a cord around 
the neck. Chordeleg, Azuay province. Photograph by 
Lynn A. Meisch, 1978 


trimmed later with a knife. On the outside, the 
rows of additions are marked by three-span floats. 
In rows where additions are not made, the work 
becomes looser in order to maintain a flat surface. 

When the top is about 5 centimeters (2 
inches) in diameter, itis worked out in a triangle 
(la pasada). Strands are then interlaced along 
the edge of this triangle until the full circle is 
completed at this width. During the interlacing, 
the hat is repeatedly dampened with a corncob 
dipped in water to keep the strands pliable. To 
work the sides of the crown (copa), the hat may 


Fig. 5. Unfinished hat showing 
the band around the base of 
the crown and the triangle in 
progress. Chordeleg, Azuay 
province. Photograph by 
Lynn A. Meisch, 1993 
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be put over a string around the worker's neck 
to help support it (fig. 4). Otherwise, the hat is 
simply supported in the maker's hands or lap.” 

When the crown is complete, the hat is 
placed over a round wooden mold (horma) and 
held in place with a leather band (cinturón). It is 
dampened and left in place for an hour or two. 
Then it is taken off the mold with the leather 
band still in place and the brim (falda, skirt, or ala, 
wing) is made (figs. 5, 6). There is another row of 
additions at the beginning of the brim, made in a 
different way (fig. 3B). The new element (which 
does not have to be as long as the first ones) is 
bent at right angles and then interlaced between 
existing elements. 


The edge (remate) is made by threading the 
strands going in one direction on a needle and 
working them back toward the crown on the 
upper surface for a short distance (fig. 7). Before 
trimming, the artisan pulls each strand tightly 
(asocar), which lifts the edge of the brim. The 


Fig. 6. Working the brim of a 
hat. The elements going in 
perpendicular directions are 


yarent. Dolores Peláez 
Chordeleg, Azuay province 
Photograph by Lynn A 
Meisch, 1978 
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Fig. 7. Finishing the edge of the brim using 
a needle. The turned-back elements now 
lie on top of the brim. Dolores Peláez 
Chordeleg, Azuay province. Photograph 
by Lynn A. Meisch, 1978 
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remaining strands are trimmed just under the 
edge of the brim. Some people, however, sell the 
hats to the middlemen with the edge unworked 
and the bristly edges sticking out (fig. 8). 

It takes Dolores Peläez about twelve hours 
to make an ordinary hat. In 1979, she bought the 
materials for 30 sucres and sold the finished hat 
for 40 sucres, leaving her with a profit of only 10 
sucres, or U.S. 40 cents. People make hats as a 
supplement to their agricultural and other work 
since itobviously does not pay enough to provide 
a living in itself. The work can be done whenever 
it is not too cold, which causes the material to 
become brittle and break easily. 

Middlemen, called perros (dogs), buy hats in 
the villages and sell them to factories in Cuenca 
for finishing. The edges are finished and trimmed 
if that has not already been done. The hats may 
then be washed. They are then put in large vats 
of bleaching solution for two or three days, or 
sometimes they are dyed with synthetic dyes 
or walnut bark. After being sun dried, they are 
put in a closet with sulfur fumes overnight for 
further bleaching and disinfecting. Then each hat 
is placed on a mold and the crown (or the entire 
hat) is beaten with a wooden mallet and the brim 


Fig. 8. Hats bought and sold in 
the Azogues market, southern 
Cañar province. Several men 
and women wear finished 
hats. Slide by Lynn A. Meisch 
1979 


Fig. 9. Steam press for finishing 
hats in a factory in Cuenca 
Azuay province. Photograph 
by Lynn A. Meisch, 1993 
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ironed by hand, after which it is steamed.” A 
more modern technigue of performing these last 
steps, which Lynn Meisch observed in Cuenca 
in 1993, is to use a hand-operated steam press 
(fig. 9). Locally marketed hats may have a sizing 
brushed on the upper surface. Rivet describes 
the sizing as made of a mixture of milk of white 
lead (a white pigment) and a little gum, after 
which the hat is ironed, protected from the heat 
with a cloth.” 

A hatband (cinta or cintillo) is added to locally 
marketed hats, and a “made in Ecuador” tag to 
those to be exported to the U.S. Finally, the hats 
are sorted according to style and size. Lynn 
Meisch watched one worker do nothing but 
measure the size of the brims with a ruler and 
pile the hats accordingly. Then they are boxed 
and shipped to customers around the world. 

The hats are made in many styles, for 
both local and export markets. The finest is the 
Montecristi, made in the province of Manabi on 
the coast. These hats are very light and pliable, 
and some are sold folded in half and rolled up 
in balsa-wood boxes. The Cuenca style has a 
number of substyles, the most important 
and common of which is the brisa (breeze from 
the northeast), which has 1/1 interlacing and 
openwork.” 


Notes 


1. Stevenson 1825, vol. II, p. 234. 


2. Rivet 1907, p. 10; Aguilar 1988, p. 27, probably 
based on Albornoz 1949. 


3. Rivet 1907, p. 1. 

4. Miller 1986, p. 79. 

5. Aguilar 1988, pp. 137, 132. 

6. Miller 2000, p. 56. 

7. Rowe ed. 1998, chapters 13-14. 

8. See map in Aguilar 1988, p. 5. 

9. Catala Roca 1981, pp. 167-69; Cortés [1989]; 


Cardale Schrimpff 1992, pp. 113-15; Villegas and 
Villegas 1992, pp. 155-56. 
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10, Weberbauer 1945, p. 148; Castaneda 1981, p. 71; 
Olivas and Giannoni 2003, pp. 54-68. 


11. Fernández de Calderón et al. eds. 1998, p. 177. 
12. Healy 2001, pp. 294, 312. 


13. Aguilar (1988, p. 23) describes a document by 
Francisco Delgado, who arrived on the Manabí 
coast in 1630; it mentions indigenous manufacture 
of some kind of rain hood using leaves of a tree, 
which the local people called paja. A major problem 
with the Aguilar book as well as the other available 
references on these hats is that no specific biblio- 
graphic sources are cited for the historical informa- 
tion. We were not able to consult Albornoz (1949). 


14. Rivet 1907, pp. 5-6; Miller 1986, pp. 66-72; Miller 
2000, p. 54; Aguilar 1988, pp. 41-53; Buchet and 
Hamani [1995], pp. 42, 48. 


15. For a photo of the green bundles, see Buchet 
and Hamani [1995], p. 74. 


16. Miller 1986, p. 72. 

17. Wolff 1983, p. 90. 

18. Photo in Buchet and Hamani [1995], p. 58. 
19. Miller 1986, pp. 118-21. 


20. The description of the making process that 
follows is based partly on field observations and a 
film by Lynn A. Meisch and partly on analysis of 
finished hats by Ann Pollard Rowe. 


21. A related start is diagrammed by Aguilar (1988, 
p: 60). This type of start is apparently also common 
on the coast. A Montecristi (coastal) hat purchased 
by Ann Pollard Rowe in Quito, however, has a start 
with some six elements interlaced a few times in 2/2 
twill with a similar number in the perpendicular 
direction, at which point the elements are bent into 
a clockwise or counterclockwise direction, and 
more are added. Rivet (1907, p. 15) says that an oval 
start is used in Catacaos, in the Department of 
Piura, Peru, and that in Antioquia in Colombia, the 
starting elements are simply crossed at right angles. 


22. Rivet (1907, p. 15) and Aguilar (1988, pp. 62-63) 
use the term carrera (course) for these rounds. 


23. Rivet 1907, p. 15; Aguilar 1988, p. 62. 


24. This technigue contrasts with that for hat mak- 
ing on the coast where a tripod stand is used and 
the hat clamped between wooden blocks, which are 
in turn topped with a pillow on which the maker 
leans (Buchet and Hamani [1995], pp. 46-50). 


25. Miller 1986, pp. 186-87. 
26. Rivet 1907, p. 16. 


27. Aguilar 1988, pp. 88-92. The structure is like that 
in Emery 1980, fig. 84. 
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